





Supplement to THE SPEAKER. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Some good instances of the working of Retaliation are 
set cut in the recent lecture on the fiscal problem, de- 
livered at the Society of Arts by Sir Charles Kennedy, and 
published in the December number of the society’s journal. 
As Sir Charles was for twenty-one years the head of the 
commercial department of the Foreign Office, he is en- 
titled to speak with authority. He describes the conflict 
between France and Italy, which commenced in 1887 : 

Italy adopted a Protectionist tariff in July, 1887. Long 
and fruitless negotiations ensued, and on March 1, 1888, 
special retaliating tariffs came into force in each country. 
These restrictive measures were taken off by mutual consent 
in January, 1890, when their products came under the ordi- 
nary tariffs. In November, 1898, a commercial agreement 
was conciuded between the two Powers on the basis of the 
most-favoured-nation treatment, with special tariff arrange- 
ments in regard to certain goods. The results were that 
Italy lost a great part of her wine trade with France, and 
France ceased to supply Italy with Colonial products; and 
certain branches of Italian textiles, iron and machinery 
trade, passed to German houses. 

Another conflict was that between France and Switzerland 
in the early nineties: 

The trade between the two countries appears to be still 
below the level of the years previous to the Protectionist 
I'rench tariff of 1892. The Swiss transit trade seems to have 
been diverted into other channels, and German and Italian 
houses have gained in the Swiss market to the detriment of 
their French competitors. 


Yet another instance is the conflict between Germany and 
Hayti, rising out of the refusal of the Haytian Government 
to grant German imports and German shipping the same 
privileges as those of France—a difference which unfavour- 
ably affected German trade. The German Government, 
however, in April, 1901, imposed an additional import duty 
on the chief Haytian products brought to Germany : 

According to leading opinions at Hamburg, the effect of this 
tariff war between Germany and Hayti has been almost more 
detrimental to German trade and industry than to the Hay- 
tian export trade, for it is declared that the trade in Haytian 
dye-wood has now been almost entirely diverted to France, 
and dyeing extracts are now made here and exported from 
Irance, subsequently to Germany. The Haytian coffee trade 
is likewise stated to have been more largely transferred to 
France during the past two years than before. 


Other tariff wars of recent times are those between France 
and Spain, France and Portugal, Germany and Spain (last- 
ing about five years), the Canadian Confederation and 
Newfoundland in 1885, and Germany and Russia. In no 
case can it be shown that much success has been obtained 
by either party, and during the continuation of the struggle 
there is always dislocation of commercial arrangements 
and usually an incitement given to the transfer of par- 
ticular branches of trade from one country to another. 
Neither Mr. Balfour nor Mr. Chamberlain has as yet pro- 
duced the slightest evidence that we should be likely to 
gain by any such conflict, or that, even if we do gain in the 
particular matter at issue, we should not lose elsewhere 
owing to the general interference with the ordinary course 
of trade which a tariff war entails. And it is well to re- 
member that as things are, so long as our most-favoured- 
nation clauses exist, we should get all the advantages 
which foreign Powers may obtain by tariff wars without 
running any of their risk. 











A very vigorous address by Mr. James Cox, the general 
secretary of the Iron and Steel Workers’ Union, printed in 
the Zronworkers’ Journal for December, shows that the 
fear of foreign competition is not likely to affect the work- 


men in the iron trade. 
remarks upon the whole controversy, but, of course, it is 
with regard to the conditions of the iron trade itself that he 
speaks with expert knowledge. He challenges “any man 
in the Midland district to name one single works which had 
been shut up owing to foreign competition.” Competition, 
he says, has been the means of shutting up works, but it has 
not been the competition of foreigners, but competition at 
home between good management and bad management. 
On the other hand, he does hold that there have been works 
which could not have been kept open permanently and 
regularly | _t for the free import of cheap material, and he 
points out with regard to the import of steel, about which 
we hear so much, that we imported 281,000 tons of un- 
wrought steel at an average price of £5 os. 8d. per ton, 
while we exported 301,000 tons at an average price of £9 
11s. 4d. per ton. ‘The cheap raw material we work up, and 
thereby “ cut out the foreigner in the foreign markets.” Gal- 
vanised sheets, tin-plates, and rails are given as illustrations, 
and Mr. Cox effectively quotes the Board of Trade return 
on “ dumping” to show the unfavourable effects on German 
industry of the export policy of the Kartels. Dumping 
might be so worked as to be an injury to the importing 
country, but it is unavoidably an injury to the country which 


Mr. Cox has some excellent general 


practises it. 


Mr. Seddon has promised very much in the way of pre- 
ference in the New Zealand tariff with this country. The 
details of the scheme just adopted by the New Zealand 
Parliament are now before us, and it is extremely difficult 
to see what particular advantage has, as a matter of fact, 
b_.. given to us. Only in the case of tea has the duty on 
British goods been reduced. Much has been made of the 
large preference given us on cement, but last year, of the 
importations of cement valued at over £53,000, only 
£360 worth came from foreigr countries. The total value 
of the imports from non-British countries into New Zealand 
was £313,000 last year. The duties on them have now 
been raised, but Mr. Seddon anticipates that they will 
bring into the New Zealand Exchequer between £70,000 
and £80,000. If he expects to raise that much it is quite 
obvious that he does not suppose that the new duties will 
make any considerable reduction of those imports, and 
that he does not expect them, as a matter of fact, to 
seriously alter the course of New Zealand trade. 


At a meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held on November 20, the president made a declara- 
tion of tariff policy. He said that the Canadian Customs 
tariff must be revised in order to establish, first, a general 
tariff framed especially to meet Canadian conditions based 
in principle upon, and approximating to, that now in force 
in the United States, a tariff that shall protect Canadian 
industries and pursuits as efficiently as the tariff of the 
United States protects the industry of that country. 
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The second aim should be a policy of reciprocal preferen- 
tial trade within the British Empire, so that by readjust- 
ments of t..> respective fiscal of the United 
Kingdom and her Colonies each will give to the products 
of the other a sufficient preference as against the products 
The two things seem scarcely com- 


systems 


of foreign countries. 
patible, and the President is quite resolved that there must 
be effective protection for the Canadian producer against 
everybody : 

We in Canada must, however, of necessity provide that, 
under any conditions, the minimum tariff must afford a fair 
protection to Canadian producers. 

This is not very encouraging for those British manufac- 
turers to whom Mr. Chamberlain is holding out the pro- 
mise of larger and easier Colonial markets. 





Mr. John Burns has issued a vigorous and effective pam- 
phlet on “ Labour and Free Trade ” (price 1d., procurable 
at the offices of the Free Trade Union), which is a slashing 
“ projected by a political bankrupt 
in the Mr. Burns 
gives much evidence of the rise in wages and the improve- 
ment in the conditions of the workers under Free Trade, 
and also successfully demolishes the idea that Protection 
has made the United States into a kind of labour paradise. 
We hope that this strong appeal to workmen, by one of 
their most trusted leaders, will be widely distributed. 


attack on the schemes 
interest of a distressed Government.” 


We have received from Mr. Fisher Unwin a volume, en- 
titled Labour and Protection (price 6s.), containing a series 
of studies edited by H. W. Massingham. Perhaps the most 
important part of the work is the sixty pages entitled “ An 
Object Lesson from Germany,” by Mr. W. H. Dawson. It 
contains a considerable amount of valuable information as 
to food prices, wages, and the standard of living amongst 
the workers there. An interesting comparison with Ger- 
man conditions is furnished by the fifty pages written in 
part by Mr. Holyoake on “ The Condition of the Workers 
of England under Protection.” The food question is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Lough (“ Workman’s Cupboard”), Mrs. 
Vaughan Nash (“ The Co-operative Housewife ”—an article 
which contains a number of interesting budgets), and Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree, who summarises the result of his studies 
Mr. John 
“ Political 


on the question of diet and industrial efficiency. 


Burns contributes a vigorous article on the 


Dangers of Protection,” and Mr. Hobson writes on the 
theoretic argument against Protection, and Mr. George 
Barnes on “Protection in the Staple Trades.” The 


volume, as a whole, though the articles are unequal, con- 
tains a good deal of valuable material and argument. 





We have also received from Cassell and Co. a volume en- 
titled Commerce and the Empire, by Mr. Edward Pulsford, 
one of the senators for New South Wales in the Australian 
Parliament. Mr. Pulsford has long been one of the cham- 
pions of Free Trade in Australia, and the book in which he 
now makes his appeal to a larger public contains an im- 
mense amount of material, the result of a long investigation 
of the nature and conditions of Imperial trade. There are 
many useful tables and a great deal of vigorous writing. The 
work is useful both as giving the views of a competent Aus- 
tralian observer, and also as throwing a good deal of lignt 
on the conditions of Australian and Colonial trade gene- 


rally. SE eae 


The most effective way of disposing of the reckless state- 
ments by Protectionists that the industries of the country 
are being ruined by foreign competition is to look at the 
balance-sheets. Auditors are accustomed to be somewhat 
more exact in their assertions than platform orators. Ac- 
cordingly it is as well to check these statements as to de- 


clining trade by the following table, compiled by the 
Economist, showing how the dividends declared by up- 
wards of 300 companies since the end of June last compare 
with the rates paid at the corresponding period last year: 
DIVIDENDS for 1992-3, COMPARED with 1991-2. 


Higher. Lower. Same. Total. 

Breweries and distilleries S. -s60 a ay 
Lighting and water 7 ae 
Iron, coal, and steel 4 12 .. 28 ... 44 
Land, financial, and trust 8 6 Ss .. & 
Shipping ee ‘ 0 6 . = a 
Tea-planting ea oe &. 
Telegraph ms oe on 1 6. 
Tramway and omnibus ... a oe oe 9 
Canals and docks ... = P 2 1 So 8 
Rolling stock 4 0 q. 8 
Cycle and accessories 4 6 9 ... 19 
Nitrate - 16 3 3 a, 
Miscellaneous 8 18 46 ... 72 

a... @ .. me ... 


The fact that 188 dividends out of 308 were at the same 
rate as those paid by the various companies in the pre- 
vious year is fair evidence, says the Economist, of a steady 
and stable state of affairs, and a slight balance towards im- 
provement is indicated by the preponderance of increased 
dividends over the number showing a reduction. It adds 
that “ There is, in fact, hardly an industry which is labour- 
ing under special depression except shipping, and that is 
one of the cases of recurrent periods of expansion and re- 
striction, the latter being the current pltase.” 





It is interesting to note that American exporters of 
machinery to England admit that so long as British work- 
shops are properly equipped our manufacturers have no 
need to fear competition from the other side of the 
Atlantic. “With labour far below the cost of our own,” 
said Mr. W. P. Davis, in a paper read before the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association the other day, “they 
are making tools that are so low in price that we cannot 
compete if they should adopt our system of manufacture.” 
But as the result of a tour throughout Europe Mr. Davis 
found that the German manufacturers have seized the 
situation much more promptly than our own: 


We have most to fear from In many parts of England 
Germany. Here I foundalarge they are far behind the times 
numberof manufacturing plants in putting in improved ma- 
going up, and they were of a chinery, and many seem to 
substantial kind, being well think that the methods used by 
built and of modern design, their fathers are good enough. 
with all the latest improved So long as they cling to this 
machinery. With their im- idea we can compete with our 
proved plants and cheap labour English cousins and get our 
and the enterprise and push share of the trade. 
of the German people, they are 
going to make us earn all the 
trade we get wherever they 
market their machinery. 


These observations, unfortunately, are not new; but that 
they have a more direct bearing upon the question of 
foreign competition than hostile tariffs can hardly be ques- 
tioned. 


CORN DUTIES AND PRICES. 


It is constantly being asserted by the advocates of the 
tax on corn that the removal of the restrictions imposed by 
the old Corn Laws did not have any improving effect upon 
prices, and Mr. Chamberlain has asserted that the average 
price of wheat during the ten years after the repeal of the 
Cor Laws was 8d. more than in 1846, when the repeal 
to k place. This statement is repeated so often that it is 
well to set out the facts once again. 

First, let us repeat that Sir Robert Peel did not 
attempt to abolish the Corn Laws all at once. His 
proposal, which became law on January 25, 1846, was that 
the period of abolition should extend over three years, and 
that in the three years’ interval the duty on wheat should 
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be graduated from ros. when the price was under 48s. to 
4s. when the price reached 53s. The whole duty, with the 
exception of a 1s. registration duty, was to be abolished 
on February 1, 1849. That proposal was carried, but as a 
result of bad harvests the situation became so serious that 
it was found necessary to suspend the duty wholly or in 
part from January 27, 1847, to March 1, 1848. 

We set out first the average prices for the eleven years 
from 1842 to 1852 inclusive, remarking first that from 
1838 to 1841 the price was above 64s. per quarter: 


s. d. 
1842... sa Po a §7 3 
1843__—(i.. ee pa wi 50 1 
1844 , a eas 51 3 
1845 50 10 
1846 54 8 
nas ss on 69 9 
1848... se tan ve “ 50 6 
1849... ans aa ‘a 44 3 
1850 40 3 
1861. ie ve see ve 38 6 
1852 sie sia 40 9 


Now, in 1847 in particular wheat prices were high, on 
account of bad harvests, and all the evidence goes to show 
that ‘.e price would have been much higher in that year 
but for the suspension of the import duty. 

If we take the five years, which are practically the 
last five years of the old corn duty, 1842-1846, we find that 
the average price was 52s. rod. If we omit the special 
year, 1847, and take the next five years, we find that the 
average price was 42s. 11d.; or, if we include the year 
1847, then in the six years 1847-1852 the average price 
was 47S. 4d. That is to say, it was 5s. 6d. less than in the 
last five years of the old Corn Law. Mr. Chamberlain, as 
we have shown on a previous occasion, gets his result 
quoted above by beginning his decennial period with the 
exceptional year 1847 and including the years 1853-1856, 
wl.en prices were forced up greatly by the Crimean war. 
Had the old laws been in force it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that in those years prices would have risen to the 
extraordinary height which they reached during the 
Napoleonic wars. And, further, even if prices did not fall 
to any considerable extent, the effect of the repeal was to 
make a larger supply available in this country without in- 
creasing the price, whereas the old Corn Laws had aimed 
at preventing any increase of supplies in this country, 
apart from an increase of price. Lord Goschen and others 
have emphasised the fact that the working of a duty is to 
aid a rise in price and to retard a fall, and correspondingly 
the abolition of a duty promotes a fall and retards a rise. 

Now let us see what happened in the case of the corn 
We are constantly told that it 
This is demonstrably false. 
The duty was proposed in 


duty imposed last year. 
did not affect the prices at all. 
Take the case of the importer. 
the Budget speech on April 14; and the Corn Trade 
News of April 15, 1902, contained the following an- 
nouncement : 

LONDON FUTURES.—The following notice was 
issued: Clearing House contracts shail be made up to 
and including August delivery on old terms, buyers pay- 
ing duty; September and after months on new terms, duty 


paid. 
(Signed) W. P. Woop, 
Chairman of the Brokers’ Committee. 


In the same journal for April 16 there is a request that 
brokers will in consequence mark their contracts, “old 
terms, buyers paying duty,” or “new terms, duty paid.” 

In the number for April 17 there is a message from 
Birmingham to the effect that the market was poorly at- 
tended, “with prices 1s. to 1s. 6d. per quarter dearer, 


owing to tax”; and from Manchester that: 

Millers, including those from Yorkshire, were generally 
of the opinion that it was legal to charge the duty upon the 
unexpired portion of old flour contracts. 

The number of the journal for April 29 gives a chart show- 
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ing that between April 14 and April 29 the price rose 
both in New York and London, but it rose very much 
more in the latter city. On April 29 it was only a_mere 
trifle higher in New York, whereas it was 314d. per 100 lb. 
higher in London. The price of British wheat in the first 
three months of 1902 fluctuated between 26s. 11d. and 
278. 8d. per quarter. On April 12 it was 27s. 5d.; the 
4 tdget resolution was passed on April 15, on April 26 the 
wheat was 28s. od., and it continued to rise until it reached 
31s. 8d. on August 2. After that the new supply came in, 
causing the price to decline; but it is generally recognised 
in the trade that prices never became so low as they would 
have been had the duty not existed. The duty on foreign 
corn affected the price of all corn. There were fluctua- 
tions due to ordinary market conditions, but the extra 
duty was a permanent element. 

So much for the price of corn. 

of the duty on the price of flour. One quotation from 
Manchester has already been given. Corn Trade 
News for April 15 gives the following resolution of the 
Local Millers’ Association and the North-Western Millers’ 
Association : 

All contracts for flour made on and after April 15 will 
be duty paid at the price of contract. On contracts made 
prior to April 15, and which have not been completed be- 
fore that date, will be charged duty on the undelivered 
portion, as and when delivered, by adding an amount for 
same as a separate item on the invoice, which is to be calcu- 
lated at the rate of 5d. per 112 lb. 

Precisely the same resolution is reported as having been 
passed on April 17 by the Council of the National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers. Finally, at a conference 
between the National Associations of Millers and Bakers, 
a compromise was arranged that there should be an increase 
of 6d. per sack of flour (280 lb.) from May 1, 1902. 

So far we have seen that the price was raised to the 
importer of corn, to the miller, and to the baker. It is 
absurd to suppose that the baker in his turn did not shift, or 
attempt to shift, his share of the tax on to the consumer 
of bread. It is perfectly well known that in some districts 
of England the price was raised at once by the bakers 
wherever they were sufficiently combined to enable them to 
take this step. Undoubtedly in some cases they were com- 
pelled to take the greater part of the duty upon themselves. 
The British Baker of June 19, 1903, contains a resolution 
of the National Association of Master Bakers and Confec- 
tioners to the effect that: 

The tax on corn has through the past year fallen almost 
entirely upon the baking trade. 

But they did succeed in many places in shifting the duty 
on to the consumer, in some cases by actually increasing the 
price, and in others it must be regretfully recognised by 
diminishing either the quality of the bread or, where it 
is not sold by weight, the quantity in the loaf. The British 
Baker writes in regard to the Board of Trade statistics as to 
the price of bread: 

These statistics show plainly the operations that have 
been at work. By the uninitiated they can be used to 
support the argument that the same quantity and quality 
of bread was being sold in one place at 4d., and at sted. 
in another. By doing so they would commit an error, as 
neither in quantity nor quality are there points of re- 
semblance. We are afraid that the same divergence may 
occasionally be found in districts in the weight. In the 
one district price is considered before weight and quality, 
and in the other quality is considered before weight and 


Now as to the effect 


The 


price. ae 
These are things which statistics cannot demonstrate, but 


which are serfectly well known to everyone actively engaged 
in the trade. The evidence shows conclusively that the 
duty had made an increase in price to the importer, to the 
miller, to the baker at any rate ; and that in many cases 
the bakers were able to shift some part of their burden on 
to the consumer of bread. The duty was removed at the end 
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of the year. It is, of course, arguable that these phenomena 
were only temporary, but the evidence compiled by the 
Board of Trade as to the experience of foreign countries 
forces’ one to believe that had the duty remained it would 
have entered to a very considerable extent permanently 
into the price, and whatever fluctuations might have taken 
place as a result of changes in the market conditions the 
duties would have been constantly at work strengthening 
the least tendency to a rise, and weakening every tendency 
to a fall. 

In connection with this subject of corn supply we would 
draw attention to a very important article in the S/atist of 
last week, which contains an elaborate inquiry as to the 
nature of our sources of supply and their probable develop- 
ment. The first point to which attention is drawn is the 
fact that the crops of various countries which grow wheat 
for the British market fluctuate greatly, but so long as we 
do nothing to limit the area on which we draw such fluc- 
tuations do not seriously affect us. At present we draw, 
in varying degrees, on ten foreign countries and four British 


possessions—North America, India, Australia, and New 


Zealand. The following table shows some of the varia- 
tions : 
1892. 1895. 1897. 1902. 
Million Million Million Million 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
United States... .. 609 ... 453 ... S541 ... 649 
Russia ... nies ~~ 22a Bee uw TS ua 
Argentina... .. 34 14... 09 ... 45 
British North America 57 «... S11 ... 69 ... 122 
US int «a maw 8 0-5 88 
Australia ae “an 10 35 . 42 
New Zealand... 10 001 . 0-15 


In 1892 we secured 20,000,000 cwt. of wheat from our 
Colonies. In 1895 the quantity fell to 17,000,000 cwt.; in 
1897, when there was famine in India and drought in Aus- 
tralia, we were able to obtain from our Colonies only 
7,500,000 cwt. In 1902, however, when the crops in 
Canada and India were good, and in Australia moderate, 
we secured not less than 25,000,000 cwt. from our Colonies. 

With the climatic conditions of the Colonies we are 
almost absolutely certain to experience similar fluctuations 
in the future. It is therefore essential that, in order to 
secure the cheapest and fullest supplies possible, we should 
keep as many markets available as the world affords. It 
‘the food-raising power of the United 
States is now within measurable distance of the maximum.” 


‘ 


seems to be true that 


Canada is capable of a great deal of development, but it 
must depend to a large extent on the increase of her rail- 
ways, and even then 


if we were to assume that the quantity of railways in 
Canada were to be trebled in the next twenty years—a mst 
unlikely possibility—Canada would still be able to supply 
only a very small portion of the increasing quantity of food 
needed to meet the world’s increasing consumption. 


It is calculated that only one-third of the Canadian wheat 
crop this year will be available for other countries, and 
probably this may be taken as a fair general proportion. 
Consequently, even should the Canadian crop, which is at 
present about 106,000,000 quarters, be increased to 
30,000,000 quarters, the quantity available for export 
would even then be only about 10,000,000 quarters. The 
writer in the S/afist therefore concludes : 

Not only must we devote our attention to developing the 
agricultural resources of Canada, but we must also continue 
to invest capital and develop the agricultural resources of 
any colony, dependency, or foreign country which will 
enable us to secure an adequate supply of food. 

Much may be done in India, possibly also in South Africa, 
an] in Australia, if anything can be devised to check the 
But it is from South America 
alone that we can “efficiently supplement the increasing 
supply from Canada and from India. The lands of 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Patagonia have been proved to 
be exceedingly rich, and the wheat production of these 


recurrence of drought there. 








countries will apparently be limited only by the extent of 
their railways. | Whatever may be done for political rea- 
sons, therefore, nothing should be permitted to check the 
flow of British capital into Argentina or into any other 
State for the construction of railways and for developing 
the agricultural resources of the country, or discouraging 
the import of food from countries other than those con- 
tained in the British Empire.” 





POINTS FROM SPEECHES. 


MR. RITCHIE AT CROYDON. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN FOR PROTECTION PURE AND SIMPLE. _ 

Mr. Chamberlain’s policy involved Protection pure and simple 
—the taxation of bread and meat, and every article ve 
bought. Mr. Chamberlain advocated this policy with great 
courage and eloquence, but let them not be carried away by 
either his courage or his eloquence. Let them .ot take a step 
that could not be retraced, and which would upset the whole 
fiscal policy of this country, merely because the man who 
advocated it was doing so with courage. Mr. Chamberlain 
had not given any guarante: atall that what he promised would 
be fulfilled. The only thing that was certain was that living 
would be more costly, taxation would be higher, everything 
would be dearer. We were asked to accept his policy on his 
personal guarantee. When a man did that one looked back 
on his record, and one asked, ‘‘Is this man’s record such as 
will induce us to place value on what he guarantees ?”’ What 
was its value ? In 1882 Mr. Chamberlain, in reply to a motion 
which he (Mr. Ritchie) moved, said one-sided Free Trade was 
the best that could be devised for us. In 1g02 he said Free 
Trade was ruinous to us. He concluded that as evidence Mr. 
Chamberlain’s mere guarantee was not a trustworthy guarantee. 
In 1882 Mr. Chamberlain refused inquiry; yet he now asked 
us blindly to change our whole fiscal policy without any in- 
quiry at all. Mr. Chamberlain said ciicumstances had changed. 
They had changed, but in a different way from that in which 
Mr. Chamberlain desired them to believe.—(December 3.) 

MR. BRYCE AT ABERDEEN. 
A MENACE TO THE PuRITY OF PARLIAMENT. 

In Britain neither manufacturers nor merchants leagued 
themselves to influence Cabinets or Legislatures or parties for 
private pecuniary ends. ‘They did not, as in some other coun- 
tries, subscribe vast sums to be used in elections solely for the 
purpose of securing the victory of a party pledged to enrich 
the groups by enacting the tariff they desired. In such coun- 
tries the tariffs became the principal occupation of the Legis- 
lature. The Legislature assumed the function of bestowing 
benefits upon groups of men at the expense of the community, 
of giving bonuses to hardware or cement, to makers of piano- 
fortes or printers of books, for all of which the people had to 
pay. The Legislature became the scene of an endless series 
of jobs and bargains, in which one trade joined with another in 
a process of log-rolling to get for each what each strove for. 
Surrounded by a buzzing swarm of manufacturers and their 
paid agents, the mind of a representative was turned away from 
the general welfare of the nation because he was expected to 
make it his chief business to get some advantage for the trade 
of the district for which he sat and to obey the behests c! 
those who had contributed largely to the party funds. These 
agents plied a member with solicitations or threats, perhaps 
reinforced by something more solid than argument. Enormous 
sums were at stake, for a chai.ge in the tariff might mean vast 
gains or losses to the groups which employed the Lobbyists. 
We had long prided ourselves, and justly, on the purity of the 
British Parliament. ‘ie experience of the eighteenth century 
showed that that purity was not entirely due to the superior 
virtue of the race. Were they prepared to expose our Legis- 
lature to a new set of temptations ?—(December 7.) 





THe CominG CoLLarse OF THE KarTELS.—The Kartel system 
is approaching a general débdcle in Germany. The Frankfort 
group of steel-makers has fallen foul of the Rhenish-West- 
phalian group, and it is not expected that, failing an amalgama- 
tion, of which there is practically no prospect, the existing syn- 
dicates dealing with semi-finished products, girders, rails, &c., 
will be renewed. There is every reason to anticipate a general 
breakdown of the Kartel system. 

AUSTRALIAN BOUNTIES ON IRON MANUFACTURES.—While Aus- 
tralian after-dinner orators are talking of giving “ preference” 
to English manufactures, Australian politicians are taking prac- 
tical steps not only to limit the importation of English manu- 
factures by Protective duties of 20 and 30 per cent., but ‘*o 
devise bounty schemes by which local products may undersell 
the imported goods. One of the principal of these bounty 
schemes—and one to which the Federal Government is pledged 

relates to a bonus on the production of pig-iron ‘and the 
manufactures thereof. The total value of Australian importa- 
tions of pig-iron, bar and rod iron, sheet and scrap iron, and 
galvanised iron, rails, wire, and pipes, for 1902 was £2,650,742, 
and, in addition, there were iron and steel machinery imports 
valued at £202,515. The most of this comes from England. 
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STEEL AND TINPLATES. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SIR JOHN J. JENKINS. 





[By Our SpeciaL ComMISssIONER. | 

Sir John J. Jenkins, whose brilliant article on the Tin- 
plate Trade will not readily be forgotten, speaks with the 
authority born of long experience. He built and managed 
the Beaufort Works at Morriston and the Spitty Works at 
Loughor. Both of these were working before 1869. Sub- 
sequently he managed the Cwmbwria and afterwards the 
South Wales Works at Llanelly, which he so improved 
that they became the largest and best works in the trade. 
In addition to this, he built the first steel works in connec- 
tion with tinplate works. ‘This record is surely sufficient 
to establish his reputation as an authority on this industry. 

Visiting Swansea, a few days ago, I took the opportunity 
of calling upon Sir John, as I wished to ascertain _ his 
opinion with regard to the dumping of steel bars, which, 
we are told, will crush the English steel-makers out of 
existence in a “ few more months.” 

Sir John received me kindly, and in response to my ‘n- 
quiries showed that the introduction of steel had really 
helped the tinplate trade. After describing the early efforts 
in; the trade, he continued, “ Previous to making steel, we 
had a forge of sufficient capacity to supply the mills with 
bar-iron. ‘The thickness of the steel and iron plates is 
practicaliy the same, but the weight of the boxes is rather 
lighter than it was. Steel is so much tougher, and is ap- 
plicable to very many more purposes than iron could be. 
You see in chemists’ and druggists’ and other shops those 
stamped boxes that are so beautifully got up, but before 
plates were made from the steel these boxes could not be 
produced from the iron. The iron was not tough enough, 
i: would break in the stamping.” 

“Is there anything to be alarmed at in the dumping of 
these steel bars ?” 

“TI. do not think there is anything to be alarmed at at 
all. Of course we expect the people who make their own 
steel to say it is injurious, but there are a large number of 
tinplate makers who are obliged to buy their bars, and 
were it not for the German and American competition the 
steel makers would put up the price of bars to such an 
extent that it would be very difficult to those who are with- 
out forges to compete with them. We had one instance in 
the Briton Ferry Steel Company, which put up the price to 
over £7 a ton. These high prices encouraged the dump- 
ing, but a most remarkable thing in connection with the 
dumping is this: that the people who denounce it the most 
are the very people who buy the largest quantity of dumped 
bars to make tinplate, and sell their own produce 5s. to 
1os. higher than the price they give for the dumped bars.” 

“Ts there much depression in the tinplate trade at the 
present time ?” 

“The depression existing in the tinplate trade is what 
has periodically taken place in the trade. Production is in 
excess of the demand. ‘The demand is good, but the pro- 
duction is slightly greater, and, by the laws of political 
economy, there is a lull. ‘There is also the reaction after 
the war. It is not the first time we have had a reaction 
after war. The demand for tinplate in 1872 was enormous, 
but a couple of years afterwards the price went down again. 
There was no need for a large quantity of canned food to 
be sent to the battlefields. 

“The tinplate trade is rather an easy one to get into. 
It does not require a large amount of capital, and you 
generally find that in almost every trade where there is a 
good demand and a good margin of profit, people rush 
into it. ‘That has been almost the bane of the trade.” 

“What about Mr. Chamberlain’s allusions to the tin- 
plate trade at Cardiff ?” 

“Ves, he made a mistake in Cardiff. He confounded 
tinplate with galvanised sheet mills. ‘There is a great de- 
mand in the Colonies for galvanised sheets, and this is the 
trade in which Messrs. Lysaght are engaged. While gal 


vanised iron sheets are mostly sent to the Colonies, the 
great bulk of the export of tinplates is to foreign countries.” 

“Ts there very much foreign competition in the tinplate 
trade?” 





“There is no serious competition. Tinplates are being 
made in Germany. I remember a young man going to Ger- 
many in 1855 to work in the tinplate works there, but the 
trade has not flourished. In America they have about 320 
mills at work, and they are constructing about sixteen mills. 
The product of tinplate, however, is practically used for 
home consumption. But even in America supplies are ex- 
ceeding the demand, and they are suffering from over-pro- 
duction as we do here.” 

“Then you do not think the trade is likely to die out?” 


“I have no fear about the trade dying out. I do not 
believe that any of our trades are going to die out. I went 
to the Dusseldorf Exhibition, and the machines shown 


there were in first-class order, but we have work here 
turned out equal to any work in Germany. I do not like 
the cry that we are always behindhand in technical educa- 
tion. If you go to some of our leading manufacturers you 
will find that our men and methods compare in intelligence 
with the men of any nation. The German workmen work 
at lower rates, for longer hours, and at lower wages than 
our own workmen, but notwithstanding, I doubt whether 
they could turn out work cheaper than we do here. Mr. 
Chamberlain appeals to the feelings and interests of par- 
ticular classes, and I cannot for the life of me see how his 
proposal is going to retain the trade that he is so appre- 
hensive we are going to lose. We surely cannot keep it 
here by building up walls of Protection. ” 
* Exports Durine 1902. 
To Foreign To 


Countries. Colonies. Total. 
; & £ £ 
Galvanised sheets 1,388,437 2.744.299 4,132,736 
Tinplate ... 3,200,295 1,132,871 4,333,166 





DEPRESSION IN THE AMERICAN 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY. 


MR. BALFOUR’S ARGUMENT ILLUSTRATED. 
Protectionists are eager to claim every symptom 


of commercial depression at home as a proof of the evil 
effects of what they term “ one-sided Free Trade.” What 
they omit to mention is that, despite the influences un- 
favourable to brisk trade at home—the condition of the 
Money market, the comparative failure of the harvest, and 
the heavy taxation involved by the South African War—all 
the trustworthy indications go to show that British com- 
merce is feeling the depression to a less extent than any 
other country. The iron and steel industry affords a good 
example for comparison with the conditions existing in the 
United States, which, we are sometimes told, is about to 
ruin the British iron trade by disposing of its surplus pro- 
ducts on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Balfour, in his “ Economic Notes,” has assured us 
that the protected manufacturer “is not haunted by the 
fear of over-production.” If the home demand slackens “ he 
is not driven, like his less-favoured brother, to . close 
part of his works or to dismiss some of his hands, or to run 
his machinery on half-time.” It is a sufficient comment on 
the Prime Ministez’s contention to set forth the following 
extracts from the Zron Age, the leading organ of the Ameri- 
can iron and steel industry, during the month of November 
ad The Mackie Steel Tube Company, whose plant is at 

Hammond, Ind., have gone into the hands of receivers, 
the State Bank of Chicago being appointed receivers. The 
Republic Iron and Steel Company are said to be the largest 


creditors. 

The three blast furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
at the Ohio Works, Youngstown, Ohio, are still banked, 
and will likely remain idle for some time. 

The Parkesburg Iron Works, Parkesburg, Pa., 
closed for an indefinite period. 

The galvanising department of the National Tube Works, 
at Middletown, Pa., has resumed operations after a shut- 
For more than a month previous to 


have been 


down of one week. 
the shut-down the department had been operated on half- 
time. 

Keystone Furnace, at Easton, Pa., was blown out Octo- 
ber 12. 
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Calumet Furnace, at South Chicago, Illinois, was blown 
out October 31. 

The Chatham Furnace of the Union Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Chatham, N.Y., was blown out October 14. 

The iron mills of Duncansville, Blair County, Pa., 
a part of the Carnegie Steel Company, will be closed 
down in a few days, and the indications are that the shut- 
down will be permanent. The mills have been in constant 
operation for four years, and about 500 men are em- 
ployed there. All of the material at the plant is being used, 
and no more is being ordered. 

It is stated that the two Alice furnaces of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company in Birmingham, Ala., 
were closed down this week. 

The plant of Moorehead Brothers and Co., Incorporated, 


Pittsburgh, manufacturers of iron plate and skelp, has 
been closed down in all departments. 
The Valley Works of the Republic Iron and Steel 


Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, will close down this week 
for an indefinite period. Lack of orders is given as the 
cause, 

It is stated that the Birmingham, Ala., mills of the Re- 
public Iron and Steel Co. have been shut down indefinitely. 

\ receiver has been appointed for the American Gal- 
vanising and Tin Plate Company, Cincinnatti, Ohio. The 
liabilities are placed at $30,000; assets about $20,000. 

The stockholders of the Shenango Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, who recently acquired the Continental Rolling Mill, 
at Wheatland, Pa., have decided not to operate the plant 
until conditions in the iron trade show improvement. 

Ella Furnace of Pickands, Mather and Co., at West 
Middlesex, Pa., has gone out of blast. 

The Pittsburgh works of the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany, at New Kensington, Pa., have shut down for an in- 
definite period. 

The Bessemer plant of the Republic 
Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
lack of orders. 

Stacks Nos. 1 and 3 of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
at Youngstown, Ohio, have been banked down, and all three 
stacks of this company at Youngstown are now idle, No. 2 
having been banked some time since. Thomas Furnace, of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, at Niles, Ohio, has been idle for 
some time. 


THE WALL-PAPER INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 

A few weeks ago a letter appeared in a Darwen news- 
paper from the Secretary of the British Wall-Paper Manu- 
facturers, Limited, complaining of restricted foreign mar- 
kets and urging a sympathetic consideration of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals. 

WitHin the last few days the annual report of this great 
combination, which has a subscribed capital of 44,141,000, 
has been issued, and we are therefore in a position to form 
an opinion respecting the position of the industry. In the 
words of the report, the total turnover, “ both in money 
value and number of pieces” of paper, has exceeded that 
of any previous year. ‘This is reflected in the profit and loss 
account, which shows that the net trading profit is £18,000 
better than for the previous year, in spite of the low prices 
that have ranged during the year. The profits show gradual 
increases, the figures for the four years since the inception 
of the company, together with the certified profits given in 
the prospectus—after allowing for depreciation—being as 
follows : 

Certified profits before amalgamation 
for year 1897 ... ae y ait 
Year ending August 31,1900... so 


Iron and Steel 
closed down for 





£199,030 in prospectus 
216,144 per report 


. 1» «=»: 2901—«w 228.811, 
‘. rae, ae 230,915 ,, 
1903. 249,061 _—,, 


” 


No more convincing proof of the prosperous condition of 
the British wall-paper industry could be desired than is 
afforded by these figures. 

ne of the statements made by the secretary of the com- 
pany in the communication just referred to was that the 
Ling.-y Tariff had “killed” the American trade. But 
the figures show that this is a complete misrepresentation : 


Exports TO UNITED STATEs. 

1896. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901, 1902. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
9,256 ... 11,067 ... 12,843 ... 14,998 ... 18,250 ... 21,969 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
3,209 ... 2828 ... 3,929... 3,762... 4,277... 5,249 


It will be seen that both in regard to value and quantity 
t' + British wall-paper sent to the United States was more 
than twice as great last year as in 1896, the year before 
the Dingley Tariff came into operation. 
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Another complaint was that the high duties in Germany 
had affected the British export of wall-paper to that country. 
As a matter of fact, however, our exports to Germany 
rapidly increased from 1892 to 1898, although they have 
since sharply declined, which is explained by the fact that 
the originality of the English designs gained great favour for 
some years and ousted the French papers from the market, 
but the French makers have since brought out more tasteful 
patterns, with the result that they have to some extent recap- 
tured the trade. 

Herr Gothein, in his work, Germany's Foreign Trade, 
recognises the beneficial effects which the importation of 
foreign wall-paper has had on the home industry. “ It has 
given our makers new ideas, and stimulated prominent 
artists to occupy themselves with the production of new 
designs for paper. The German manufacturer therefore 
now stands with regard to design and colour combinations 
uusurpassed, and has no need to fear the competition of any 
other land.” ‘Thanks to this stimulation the German wall- 
paper export has grown from 2,316 tons in 1891 to 5,948 
tons I 1900, and this has been accomplished solely by 
studying the tastes of the public in other countries. As 
Gothein admits, “ the manufacturers do not require a pro- 
tective tariff.” 


BRITISH TRADE IN _ 1903. 


The Board of Trade has just issued a return of imports 
and exports for the eleven months to November 30, 1903, 
in comparison with the corresponding periods of the two 
previous years. While exports for November alone have 
decreased, our total exports of all kinds for the eleven 
months show an increase of £ 10,392,896 over those of the 
corresponding period of last year, and of this, £6,994,038 
represents an increase of exports of British and Irish pro- 





duce. Of this increase the greater part is due to articles 

wholly or mainly manufactured; they have increased 

#,5,738,000. The chief increases are: 
Iron and steel and manufactures thereof ..... . £1,898,000 
WHOGKIOR =BBAMUERCEIIOS io nccccccccsciccdcccssccsces 1,871,000 
Cotton manufactures .............. ahnsenteiiceens Pe 44,000 
Other metals and manufactures thereof ...... 598,000 
Leather and manufactures thereof............... 595,000 
RUN © a deleGit fa re buaicucsaebokaoeceesdakece 407,000 
SO MUNIN 55, cr 75ics coed vevccesckideswentvistenig cake 374,000 
Earthenware and 1088 ..........0ccscsscscossesssces 268,000 


So that our much-threatened staple industries seem to be 
doing pretty well. Iron and steel are over £5,000,000 
above the amount for the corresponding eleven months of 
1gor, and woollens are £3,186,000 higher. It will be a 
gratification to those who share Mr. Chamberlain’s views 
as to our shipping to know that our export of ships was 
£,1,603,000 less than in the eleven months of 1902, and 
over £ 3,000,000 less than in the corresponding period of 
igor. Our exports of raw materials and articles mainly 
unmanufactured are only £831,000 more than in the same 
months of 1902. Coal exports are falling, being £243,000 
less than last year and over £ 3,000,000 less than in 1901, 
which should also help to remove some of the fears of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends. ‘The exports of food, drink, 
and tobacco have fallen £585,000. 

Imports have risen £9,841,000 as compared with the 
eleven months of 1902. Articles of food and drink have 


increased £6,673,000, while tobacco’ has fallen 
£1,651,000. Our imports of raw materials have risen 
£,2,650,000, mainly in wood, timber, and cotton. Other 
textile materials and oils have fallen considerably. ‘The 


imports of articles wholly or mainly manufactured show an 
increase of £1.559,000. ‘There has been a rise of nearly 
£,3,000,000 in apparel, of £1,373,000 in cotton yarns and 
fabries, and of £625,000 in iron and steel manufactures. 
On the other hand, manufactures of other metals have fallen 
heavily; so have the imports of wool (by 41,488,000) 
and the imports of other textile fabrics (by £1,877,000). 

Putting the tables of imports and exports together, then, 
the eleven months just completed show, in comparison with 
the same period of last year, a large increase in our ex- 
ports of manufactured goods, very considerable rises in 
our imports of food and raw material, and only a com- 
parative small rise in our imports of articles wholly or 
partly manufactured. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SLATE 
TRADE. 


In the course of a speech at Machynlleth last week, 
Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., dealt with the effect of Free 
Trade upon the local industry, the “slate trade.” He said 
that whereas in 1892 we exported roofing slates to the 
value of £265,000, the total last year had fallen to 
£147,000. Our imports of slates on the other hand had 
grown between 1895 and 1002 from £72,000 to £286,000 
worth, nearly all of which had come from four countries, 
Belgium, France, Portugal, and the United States. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Collings, our trade in slates is “ being 
ruined,” while foreign trade is “ denied us” by reason of 
high tariffs. 

The truth is that the foreign imports of slates form 
only a small proportion of the home consumption, 
the whole value of the foreign slates used being only a 
little over a quarter of a million pounds, which includes 
some varieties not produced in British quarries. As to the 
movements of the import trade in recent years, the follow- 
ir- table is suggestive : 


Belgium. Portugal. United States. France. 


& é £ 
1898 ... 13,252 ... 9,549 267,479 ... 38,908 
1900 ... 13,108 ... 9,379 177,964 ... 45,599 
1902 ... 12,521 ... 23,788 128,054 ... 105,892 


It will be seen that while the imports from the United 
States have fallen off by more than half, and from Belgium 
very slightly, the trade in Portuguese and French slates 
has suddenly increased. Taking the slate imports in the ag- 
gregate, however, the value of foreign slates has fallen off 
during the last five years from £329,000 to £270,000. 

Singularly enough, Mr. Collings did not state the most 
important fact bearing upon the home slate industry, viz., 
that the Bethesda quarries, which produce 25 per cent. 
of the total home output, have been partially idle during 
the “boom” in the building trade, and that slates have 
been imported from France in large quantities to make 
good the deficiency. 

Our export trade in slates in recent years shows the fol- 
lowing movements : 

Other foreign British 
Germany. countries, possessions. 


& £ £ 
1898 ... 35,300 ... 116,100 ... 8200 ... 28,800 
1900 ... 23,460 ... 95200 ... 5400 ... 23,600 
1902 ... 19,600 ... 99,158 ... 4,280 ... 22,800 


Mr. Collings will find it difficult to reconcile his theory that 
the falling off in our export trade in slates is due to tariffs 
with the fact that to Denmark (where no duty exists on 
slates) the imports have declined by nearly one-half. To 
an advocate of preferential tariff, too, the decrease in our 
slate exports to British possessions will be an awkward 
fact. 

That this particular industry is but little affected by 
tariffs is shown by the case of Germany, where, although 
the slate trade is “protected” by an import duty of 6d. 
(about 5 per cent. of the value), the total production only 
amounts to £210,000, while the value of the imported 
slates amounted in 1900 to £270,000. It is worthy of 
note, moreover, that while Mr. Collings attributes the fall- 
ing off of the imports of British slates into Germany to the 
tariff, Gothein explains it by the growing popularity of 
stone roofing and tiles, which, particularly in the North and 
East of Germany, are pushing the slates out of the market. 

But the most striking fact about the slate industry is 
that whereas during the decade 1881-91, when, according 
to Mr. Collings, our foreign trade was comparatively unaf- 
fected by foreign tariffs, the number of men employed in 
the quarries of England and Wales actually declined, 
Curing the last ten years they have largely increased. Thus : 


Denmark, 


uarrymen., 
1881 eee a0 2 r 

1891 ost ln 13,763 
191 ...  ... 16,064 


Mr. Collings’s “facts” are clearly as untrustworthy as 
those of his venerated chief, 
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THE CYCLING TRADE. 


We have received a copy of an article by Mr. C. J. Webb 
in Zhe Cyclist Trade Review, dealing with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s account of the cycle trade, which has not, we think, 
received sufficient attention. Mr. Webb points out that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s history of the cycle trade is as fallacious 
as his picturesque account of pearl buttons, jewellery, plate- 
glass, and other industries. Mr. Chamberlain alleges that 
“our exports to foreign protected countries fell £566,000 
in ten years, and our exports to the Colonies rose in the 
same period £367,000.” He attributes the falling off in 
foreign exports of course to tariffs, and goes on to say 
that in 1897 the United States sent us cycles to the value of 
£460,000, at the same time flooding the Colonies with 
£340,000 worth, “all of which we might have had if we 
had had a tariff here to prevent unfair competition, and 1 
we had had a preferential arrangement with the Colonies, 
which would have kept the trade for us.” Mr. Webb com- 
ments severely upon this statement point by point. As to 
the falling off in exports, he shows that it had nothing to 
do with foreign tariffs. Ten years ago, he says, we were 
supplying bicycles for the greater part of the world; then, 
with the introduction of the pneumatic tyre, came an enor- 
mous demand in the foreign market, which was far beyond 
our power to supply. In consequence, cycle factories arose 
in Germany, France, and the United States, and they would 
have arisen whether there had been a tariff or not. Added 
to this, there has been a recovery in foreign exports in 1902, 
which Mr. Chamberlain avoids mentioning. 

Next, as to the increase of exports to the colonies, Mr. 
Chamberlain sets this at £367,000 in ten years. The figure 
does not appear to be absolutely accurate, but that is not 
the most important point. Mr. Webb gives a table showing 
that the statement as it stands is very misleading : 

Exports oF BritisH CycLes AND Parts TO BRITISH 
COLONIES AND PosssSSIONS. 


eS er ae ; £142,257 
Yr ena: 
ie: cs seis» (ant icin. Jo 
Mics xcs. ° ye. ben “cae 
1902 ewe 483,822 


Mr. Chamberlain, remarks Mr. Webb, bases his argument 
on the top and bottom lines of this table, but when set out 
in full it shows that the exports to the Colonies increased 
with the boom of 1896 and 1897, and has since heavily 
fallen off, though here, again, there has been a recovery in 
1902. Further, when the Colonial trade is analysed it turns 
out that the whole increase is due to the South African im- 
portation, Canada taking hardly anything from us, and com- 
peting with us in some of our own Colonies, and the Indian 
and Australasian trade having declined. ‘Thus the increase 
in Colonial exports under this head does not rest upon any 
very firm basis. 

Passing to the question of the American export of cycles, 
Mr. Webb points out that the year 1897 was “one of the 
two boom years, and the second best ever experienced in 
the history of our cycle export trade.” It was, says Mr. 
Webb, simply impossible in that year for British makers to 
supply the home demand and the foreign andColonial orders 
that came in. We exported £1,430,000 worth, as against 
an export of £1,380,000 worth from the United States. 
The American export in that year is thus shown not to be 
due to the tariff, but to the booming of the market. Since 
1897 there has been a period of acute depression in the 
cycle trade, but Mr. Webb maintains that in this country 
“we have got through it.” We are getting more of the home 
trade, notwithstanding foreign competition, and are regain- 
ing, as is shown by the returns of the past three years, some 
of the ground lost in the export branch. The importation 
of foreign cycles has declined, as Mr. Chamberlain might 
have mentioned, from £612,000 in 1897 to £176,000 last 
year. Clearly the cycle trade is not a goo “case” for Mr. 


Chamberlain’s purposes. 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CAMPAIGN. 





WEDNESDAY, December 2.—Mr. Chamberlain, writing to the Fir- 
mingham Grocers’ Association, says the more light that is shed 
upon the problem the more will the majority recognise 
the unsuitability of our present system to our national neces- 
sities. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress issues another manifesto declaring that Mr. Chamber- 
lain has initiated “more political adventures, legislative 
somersaults, and hollow industrial fallacies” than any other 
living politician. It deals with four fallacies, viz., the asser- 
tion that the Congress has acted at the instigation of the 
Cobden Club, that tariffs on imports will increase wages, that 
they will open up new markets, and that after the introduc- 
tion of the new proposais provision will be made for old-age 
pensions. 

Mr. Birrell, at Watford, says so great is the dissatisfaction 
of the workers abroad with the conditions existing under Pro- 
tection that in another half-century the tariff walls of Germany 
will disappear. 

Mr. Haldane, at Hull, says that he can conceive of no 
scheme more calculated to produce reaction against the Em- 
pire than Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 

THURSDAY, December 3.—Mr. Ritchie, at Croydon, says he is 

fundamentally and strongly opposed to Mr. Chamberiain’s 

policy. 

Sir M. E. Grant-Duff says he is of opinion that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals would tend to increase the cost of living 
in Great Britain; that Preferential Tariffs would not so in- 
crease the price of labour in this country as to recompense 
the labourer for the increased prices he would have to pay; 
and that, if adopted, the proposals would be the beginnings of 
very great calamities to this country. Even Mr. Balfour's 
policy is very dangerous, as in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred retatiation would be cutting off our noses to spite 
our faces. 

*RIDAY, December 4.—The New York correspondent of the 

Standard telegraphs that “in the iron trade the stoppages, 

reductions of wages, and even the reduced estimates of the 

Steel Trust earnings were never more serious than to-day.” 

Independent Labour Party Congress, at Birmingham, pro- 
tests against all proposals to tax imports. 

Mr. Chamberlain announces that after fulfilling his Leeds 
engagement he will make no further fixtures prior to the 
meeting of Parliament. 

Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, Protectionist candidate for Dul- 
wich, says that immediately Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme was 
broached he subscribed £1,000 to the funds. 

SATURDAY, December 5.—Lord Lytton, writing to the Middle- 
sex Unionist Association, declines to contribute to its funds 
on the ground that Mr. Chamberlain is trying to create a 
Protectionist appetite in the country, and that as soon as 
the “education” of the party is complete the policy it will 
adopt will be that of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Lord Crewe, at Hull, points out that the result of a retalia- 
tory policy will be the loss of our export trade in salted 
herrings to Russia and Germany. 

The Birmingham Trades Council, by a large majority, de- 
clares against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 

Monpay, December 7.—Mr. Bryce, at Aberdeen, dealing with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s pledges, says they come from one who 
has been proved by his own confessions and by facts to have 
been more often mistaken than any other politician 

Mr. Haldane, at Harrow, says hatred and detestation would 
be associated to the end of time in the minds of the people 
by opening the doors of taxation, for the benefit of the few, of 
the necessaries of the workmen’s daily life. 

Lord Selborne, at Edinburgh, says that if we take care of 
the Empire employment, wages, trade, and food will take care 
of themselves. 

Lord Crewe, at Newcastle. denies the existence of the mass 
of unemployed, steady, sober, skilled labour, of which Mr. 
Chamberlain had spoken. 

Lord Londonderry, at South Shields, refuses to admit that 
the country is not prosperous. 

Mr. Richard Cavendish, M.P. (Unionist), at Ulverston, says 
he is entirely opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. Pro- 

tective tariffs are a certain road to ruin. 

Colonel Kemp, M.P. (Unionist), at Heywood, declares 
against Mr. Chamberlain, and says the flag of Free Trade 
must be kept flying. 

Tuespay, December 8.—The Earl of Onslow, at the Central 
and Associated Chamber of Agriculture, says he will assume 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals will do “no great damage” to 
the agricultural interest. 

Mr. Chaplin says the official programme is retaliation, 
which means that while manufactured goods are to be pro- 
tected there was, under no circumstances, to be protection 
of agriculture. It would be madness on the part of any 
agricultural constituency not to join heart and soul in support 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 

Lord James of Hereford, at Salisbury, says the contest 
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between Free Trade and Protection could and would be 
fought inside the Unionist ranks. 

Mr. Clifford Sifton, Canadian Minister of the Interior, 
says it is preposterous to suggest that Canada should refrain 
from controlling her own manufactures for the benefit of 
England, and he protested against Canada being pictured 
as a squalling infant clamouring for preference, and saying 
that if it did not get it it would break up the family peace 
and leave the Empire. Canada would not support any trade 
proposals which were not mutually advantageous. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND “ DuMPED” IRon.—At the 
annual meeting of Richard Hornsby and Sons, Limited, the 
Grantham firm of agricultural implement makers, the chairman, 
Mr. H. S. Gee, said: ‘Considering the state of trade in the 
country, we have done well. I cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that the increased turnover has been made entirely by 
business with foreign countries and our colonies, and countries 
that have a tariff hostile to us. This is not the place to talk 
politics, but I think it would be indeed unfortunate if anything 
occurred in this country by which the cost of raw materials 
would be raised. Of course, if ever we arrive at a state where 
no foreign country will do business with us—(laughter)—we 
shall have to protect our own country and trade, but we 
should have to get into a very low state indeed, a state border- 
ing upon living on one another—taking in each other’s washing 
is, I believe, the phrase. (Laughter.) The present state is 
good, at any rate as far as this business is concerned, and I 
see no reason to alter it.” (Applause.) 


The following Books, Pamphlets, &c., can be obtained from 
THE FREE TRADE UNION, 
8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





HANDBOOK TO THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
6d., Post Free 74d. In Cloth, 1s. 6d. Post Free. 


THROUGH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION. 
3d., Post Free gd. In Cloth, 1s. 3d. Post Free. 


A REPLY TO MR. BALFOUR’S PAMPHLET. 


By Harotp Cox, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 1s. Post Free. 


ELEMENTS OF THE FISCAL PROBLEM. 
By L. G. Cu10zzA-MONEyY. 3s. 6d., Post Free 3s. gd. 


In the Press. 


FREE TRADE v. FAIR TRADE. 


By the late Lorp FARRER, some time Permanent Secretary of 

the Board of Trade. New Edition, thoroughly revised and 

completed, with Statistics down to 1903. By C. H. CHOMLEy. 
5s. net. Orders will be accepled now. 


* A Bound Volume of THE “FREE TRADER,” from 
the first number to the end of 1903, in cloth, with a full index, 
will be ready as soon as possible after the beginning of the New 
Year. 5s. 6d. Post Free. 

* As only a limited number of these are being prepared, orders 
should be sent immediately to ensure obtaining a copy. 


The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 

The Secretary of the Free Trade Union would be 
greatly obliged if correspondents who are receiving 
the “ Free Trader” and other literature issued by the 
Union will forward at the earliest possible moment any 
change of address to which they may wish the literature 
to be sent. 

Considerable inconvenience has been caused to the 
Union and to correspondents through the literature 
being returned owing to removals, 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 
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